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against a European British subject. The result was that no Indian
judge or Inagistrate, however high his position, had any right to try
even "the humblest European loafer in the mofussil," while his
English subordinate enjoyed full jurisdiction. As far back as 1872,
when the Criminal Procedure Code was being amended, an attempt
had been made to remove the anomaly, but it had been defeated in
the Imperial Legislative Council by a majority of seven to five, the
minority, it is remarkable to note, including the Viceroy, the Com-
mander-in-Chief, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and Sir
Richard Temple.
When the Code was being revised in 1882, Mr. Behari Lai Gupta
of the Bengal Civil Service wrote to Sir Ashley Eden, the then head
of the administration, pointing out the absurdity of the law. As
officiating Presidency Magistrate in Calcutta, he had enjoyed full
powers over European British subjects. When he was promoted to a
more responsible position in the interior, he found himself unable
to deal with the most trivial cases affecting Europeans. Sir Ashley
Eden forwarded the letter to the Government of India, supporting
Mr. Gupta's suggestions, but it was too late to incorporate them in
the Bill of 1882, which had already passed through the first stage.
The Government of India, however, invited the opinions of the
Local Governments, and there being an overwhelming consensus of
opinion among them in favour of the change, a separate Bill was
introduced by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Courtney Ilbert in 1883, embody-
ing the changes suggested. It proposed to invest Indian District
Magistrates and Sessions Judges with the right to try European
British subjects, and empowered Local Governments in their discre-
tion to extend the powers to other officials belonging to certain
specified classes.
The Bill was at once the signal for a tremendous outburst of feel-
ing in the * Anglo-Indian * community, from whom all over the
country, Lord Ripon's Government was flooded with indignant
protests. Meetings were held throughout India, at which violent
speeches, which would probably be regarded as high treason at the
present day, were made, in which both the Government and tfoe
people were abused in a manner that was perfectly outrageous. The
meeting in the Town Hall at Calcutta particularly distinguished